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MARTIAL AND THE SATIRIC EPIGRAM 
Bt Clarence W. Mendell 

When a literary type becomes thoroughly fixed and shows no 
signs of experiencing further changes through contact with other 
types, it is, from the critical point of view, very nearly devoid of 
interest. Individual writers, whose product has this same rigidity, 
this same finality, are to the investigator similarly dull as compared 
with a writer whose work is constantly developing, changing, modify- 
ing in form, and even exhibiting various crosses of literary types, 
finally to produce a "new" one. The psychological doctor loves to 
tell us that after the age of thirty-five we begin to "involute" and 
are no longer capable of receiving new ideas. According to our 
temperament (or perhaps to our degree of involution) we may accept 
or indignantly reject this theory or may quarrel over the point 
of departure set for that drab period of unreceptive mental 
monotony. But with regard to literary types we need have no 
personal feelings. We can accept a period of involution although 
we must still claim the possibility of a surprising evasion of the 
so-called law in individual instances. Just as in the personal argu- 
ment we should of course claim the right to be ourselves the excep- 
tional case. 

The epic had a long period of adolescence before history presents 
it to the world, and its evolution period was at least very far 
advanced in Homer's day. The drama followed it and began to 
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involute after Euripides' time. But there were Vergil and Plautus 
to stimulate these types to further efforts. Lyric poetry proper 
(using the term tentatively in a very narrow sense) reached the fatal 
age of thirty-five while Greece was comparatively young, and 
Catullus and Horace are the exceptional individuals. It might 
seem that epigram, too, would have come to the end of its capa- 
city for receiving new ideas while still in the hands of the Greeks. 
But it seems fair to say that this is not the case. As a literary type 
it was still in its childhood, if to be sure it ever did reach the age of 
involution in classical times. Satire was the youngest child and had 
always in fact something of a revolutionary genius for absorbing, 
or at least for adopting, new ideas. It is the epigram as handled 
by Martial that I should like to examine, to discover such indica- 
tions as there may be of its receptivity of new ideas and to find out 
so far as possible whence these came; to see whether the epigram 
was more or less than five and thirty when Martial was using it. 

It is not always safe to pay too much attention to a writer's 
own opinions about what he wrote. Your shrewd critic is too wise 
to listen to such prejudiced evidence. It is almost as bad as for a 
historian to listen to eyewitnesses. But equally it is unsafe not to 
give the author a hearing, and frequently he may furnish the clue 
that is neeaed. Besides, Martial was fully as much man of the 
world as he was poet: it is possible that his own comments on the 
epigram may prove illuminating. 

The introductory epistle to his first book fairly bristles with 
familiar literary terms and phrases. But the first thing noteworthy 
is that there is no hesitation on Martial's part in naming his type 
of verse, none of the feeling around for a suitable descriptive title 
that is to be seen in Horace's first book of Satires. Martial comes 
straight out with "epigrammata" as Horace does with "satura" in 
book ii. His type in general is fixed and, at least to the writer's 
own mind, the tone also: the lingua epigrammaton. As Horace 
sought to find protection under the wings of Lucilius, so Martial 
refers the responsibility for his freedom of speech to Catullus, 
Marsus, Pedo, and Gaetulicus. These are the writers, above all 
of them Catullus, that he accepts as adorning his literary ancestry. 
Vergil, Horace, Ovid he respects to the extent of offering them 
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elsewhere warm tributes and of imitating them freely in details, but 
it is Catullus who is his model for the general type. Imitation of 
Catullus will be noted later, but he also expressly cites him as his 
ideal in such epigrams as ii. 71 and especially x. 78. Before taking 
up the further revelations of the introductory epistle, it will be worth 
while to follow up this claim and to find out just how much and what 
it means. 

At first it is rather hard to accept Catullus as an epigrammatist. 
He has been for so long the essentially lyric poet. Then the division 
of his book comes into mind and the tempting generalization offers 
itself: the first part with its various meters is lyric, the third with 
its elegiac couplets comprises the epigrams. But Si qua recordanti 
(76) and Multas per gentes (101) are in the last division and Ameana 
puella defututa (41) in the first; nor did Martial, the acknowledged 
epigrammatist, confine himself at all to the elegiac meter. The 
obvious solution is the right one. Catullus' book does not present 
poems of a fixed and rigid type, subject to exact classification. He 
wrote "iambics" (cf. 40. 2) and "hendecasyllables" (cf. 42. 1) which 
he looked upon as traditionally invective in tone; he wrote carmina 
proper (cf. 116. 2) ; he wrote an epistle and called it poema (cf. 50. 16) ; 
he wrote versiculi (cf. 50. 4) and ineptiae (cf. 14 6 . 1) and nugae 
(cf. 1. 4) which may be and very likely are primarily epigrams; and 
furthermore, without specifically naming them, he wrote hymns and 
a lyrical epic and experimented with at least two other Greek types. 
A striking point in the work of a lyric poet is the rarity of stanza 
division. In that truly distinctive line it was Horace who subdued 
the Aeolian song to Italian measures. 

It is to be remembered that, whatever he wrote, Catullus was 
always vitally interested in the personal element. Like Martial he 
dealt in personalities; unlike Martial he seems always to have 
felt strongly, and he put his intense feeling into each production. 
It is the rare poem with Catullus that approaches any objective treat- 
ment; with Martial such poems are not infrequent, and hardly 
ever does there appear any intensity of feeling in the work of the 
epigrammatist. This intense passion on the part of Catullus pro- 
duces much of the lyric quality. Studying his poetry, however, 
from the point of view of the searcher for types, the personality 
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becomes more important than the intensity of feeling. Disregarding 
the longer works, to which Martial can hardly have claimed kinship, 
the great majority of the poems are addressed to particular persons 
and deal with some incident or immediate situation. This is some- 
what less true of the poems of the third division of the book which 
are more often about than to a particular person. But in almost 
every case the person or the incident or the situation is treated for 
itself and is the important thing. This, of course, is a very marked 
characteristic of the epigrams of Martial. It is inherent in the 
nature of the epigram and was so from the time of its origin on. 
It is a very different matter from the personal address in the Odes of 
Horace. With the Augustan poet the person addressed is as a rule 
little more than a convenient (though always suitable) peg on which 
to hang a lyric which has for its main interest the expression of some 
mood or feeling or idea. This is a pretty sweeping generality and 
is made with full realization of the many variations in the accepted 
type of the lyric which were introduced by Horace. At the same 
time it is worth while to recall how many of Horace's poems begin 
with a fairly careful statement or suggestion of his theme audi reserve 
the direct address for the third stanza or later. The generalization 
has at least sufficient truth to make a distinction between the poems 
of Catullus taken as a whole and those of Horace similarly considered. 
And in this respect Martial and Catullus are alike : both wrote very 
personal "occasional" poems. 

Such poems of Catullus as Nulli se dicit mulier mea nubere velle 
(70) have all the qualities of the Greek epigram. The first two lines 
state the occasion of a conceit expressed with concise brilliancy in 
the last two. The whole thing has the incisiveness and polish of 
the early epigram. Lesbia mi praesente viro mala plurima dicit (83) 
is much the same, and so is the Calvus skit (53) and also the Ameana 
puella defututa (41). And yet, while these are real epigrams, they 
would not be very typical of Martial. They would seem tame to 
the imperial poet. But there is a point at which the two poets 
approach each other more nearly. Again and again a poem of 
Catullus turns on the clever use of a phrase, its repetition or varia- 
tion. The poem may even exist for this alone, or this playing with 
a phrase may lead up to a surprise expression at the end, the tradi- 
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tional sting in the tail of an orthodox epigram. Mentula moechatur 
(94) is an extreme case of the former sort, and Gallus habet fratres 
(78) a good example of the latter. Combining the two are a number 
of poems beginning and ending with the same line: 16, 36, 52, 57. 
Martial, in his Ride si sapis puella ride (II. 41.), has left the very 
best example of this combined use of the two devices, but his poems 
throughout abound in both. This is so generally recognized as a 
peculiar trait of his work as to need no extensive discussion, but 
that it is also to a lesser degree a characteristic of Catullus' art is 
worth emphasizing. In all instances of such poems it is cleverness 
and brilliancy that are aimed at by the poet rather than the pure 
expression of feeling, and it is to the intellect that appeal is made, 
not to passion. 

Finally, Catullus sometimes has a surprise ending which does not 
necessarily depend on the use of a phrase which is repeated or slightly 
changed. The Calvus poem comes close to this and the Mentula 
poems show the same tendency. I am not at all sure that Miser 
Catulle desinas ineptire (8), with its surprise At tu Catulle destinatus 
obdura, does not attain an epigrammatic tone by this method as 
well as the Lugete Veneres Cupidinesque (3) whose climax is attained 
in the swollen red eyes of the sparrow's mistress — surely not an 
altogether sympathetic touch. 

Catullus, then, had lyric fire and the temperament that would 
become a lyric poet. But in his poetry he showed a general tendency 
toward the "occasional" poem written for its rhetorical effect and 
even at times relying entirely for its success on the brilliancy of 
its execution and occasionally too on its "point." This does not 
disregard his truly lyrical creations, but it accounts perhaps in part 
for Horace's somewhat cool attitude toward Catullus as a poet and 
for his disregard of the earlier lyricist in his own claim for distinction. 
It undoubtedly accounts for Martial's choice of Catullus among his 
predecessors in lyric poetry as a real literary ancestor. Martial 
calls his own output epigrams; Catullus had not attached the name 
to any of his poems. In his day this subdivision of the lyric had 
not attained to the dignity of a fixed and separate name. Catullus 
has but four poems written in stanzaic form: one is a hymn to Diana, 
and one a long epithalamium. The other two really lyric poems 
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are in the Sapphic meter, and from one of these Horace copied his 
sive — sive of Integer vitae (i. 22), from the second the dulce ridentem 
of the same poem as well as the otium — otium of his Grosphus poem 
(ii. 16). The first one seems also responsible for Horace's ultimos 
Britannos in conjunction with Arabae and Eoa unda of Odes i. 35, 
and for some of the phrasing and most of the spirit of ii. 6. Quintilian 
does not mention Catullus among the lyric poets. The lyric poem 
to him was stanzaic; the epigram, be it noted, is never stanzaic. 
Horace in his Odes has twenty-five poems which are not strictly 
stanzaic in form. All but seven of these twenty-five have the alter- 
nating lines characteristic of the Epodes and unknown in Catullus' 
book or Martial's, and all of them except the much discussed Donarem 
■pateras (iv. 8) are in multiples of four lines, many of them falling 
almost of necessity into four-line stanzas. There is possible, then, 
this further generalization (obvious and probably unquestioned) : 
Catullus and Martial use the continuous meters without stanzaic 
division; Horace in his lyric poems writes always in stanzas. 

There is admittedly a real and great difficulty in defining the 
epigram as it appears in Greek literature. There is a corresponding 
difficulty in determining whether a given poem is an epigram or not. 
The same is true of the epigram in Roman literature until the time 
of Martial. Two processes led to the precision of classification and 
of definition which becomes evident with Martial : the process of 
narrowing the type, of excluding more and more until "epigram" 
became really definable, and the searching after a descriptive word 
which could apply. The second necessarily was dependent for 
success on the progress made by the first. The reason for the fact 
that the Greeks had no single term for the type was that the type 
was not sufficiently fixed to have a defining name. It is universally 
true that the thing must precede the name; especially is it true that 
in literature, as in language, usage, at first general and vague, 
gradually becomes more particular and precise and then, following the 
objective study of its products, is subjected to more and more 
precise classification. 

The Greeks distinguished epic and dramatic poetry without 
hesitation. These were sufficiently developed and sufficiently 
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prescribed to admit of definition and name. But outside of these 
two fields the orthodox Greek titles are of a different sort: 
elegiac, iambic, melic. Aristotle recognizes dithyrambic and that 
accompanied by the flute (auX^rtKos) and the lyre (/a0ap«rr«6s) , 
but the name "lyric" does not appear until the second century 
B.C. Elegiac and iambic define by the meter. Melic poetry 
includes all poetry accompanied by music; if accompanied also by 
dancing it was called choral. Such choral poetry developed naturally 
the strophic arrangement, the monodic poetry the stanzaic. Elegiac 
and iambic are nearer to the spoken branches: elegiac, the device 
for less sustained poems than the epic, the iambic, nearest to prose 
and therefore most useful for the drama, but continuing independ- 
ently also for shorter non-musical verses. It is very possible that 
the elegiac may have originally suggested a certain tone or character 
of subject and the iambic another. Such metrical connotation is 
elusive, but something of the plaint in the one and much of the 
invective in the other did persist, although the two meters became 
naturally the carriers for the most varied content. Diomedes 
(Keil, I, p. 485) says: Iambus est carmen maledicum plerumque 
trimetro, versu et epodo sequente conpositum. He explains the name 
as irapa rd ianfil^eiv quod est maledicere, and he includes Catullus 
as one of the chief exponents of this type of verse. But Catullus, 
so far as we know, wrote no epodes and only four or five poems 
in iambic meter. He did write invective poems, however, which 
seems to have been uppermost in Diomedes' thought while he de- 
scribed the form of Horace's Epodes. More will have to be said 
about this invective tone later. 

The term lwiypap.ua does not appear until the first century. 
The proem to the Garland of Meleager uses aoidav, vfxvwv, p.eKiirp.a, 
l\iyovs, but not iiciypap,p,a. Herodotus (vii. 228) used iiriypappa 
of metrical inscriptions, but there is nothing to indicate that he 
thought of a literary type. Parmenion (Anth. Pal. ix. 342) is the 
first literary use. The Palatine Anthology has 2,813 epigrams: 
175 are in hexameter, 75 in iambics, 22 in miscellaneous meters, 
the rest elegiac. Catullus wrote some choliambics and two or 
three poems in more nearly lyric meters, but elegiacs and hendeca- 
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syllables comprise by far the major part of his shorter poems. Of 
Martial's epigrams 80 per cent are elegiac, 15 per cent hendeca- 
syllabic. 

The real elegiac poets of Rome developed their type of poetry 
chiefly during the Augustan age, when satire too became a recognized 
type with a name of its own. They gave it its permanent character- 
istics of form and content. And, meanwhile, the shorter poems in 
elegiac meter, the little skits of one sort or another, were becoming 
isolated from their more ambitious kin and closely allied to the 
iambic family. By the end of the first century we find in Martial 
(xii. 94) a new list of poetic types: epic, tragic, lyric, elegiac, satiric, 
epigrammatic. (In passing, the position in the scale of satiric and 
epigrammatic might be noted, for this is distinctly intended to be 
a descending scale in the order of serious importance, and recalls 
the haec ego ludo of Horace's satire [i. 10. 37] and the innocui lusus 
of Martial [i. 4] with Catullus' multum lusimus [50. 2]. This cannot 
be pushed too far, for ludo cannot be confined to this sense of trifling. 
But note Tac. Dial. 10: Lyricorum iucunditas, elegorurn lasciviae, 
iamborum amaritudo, epigrammatum lusus.) The elegy had the 
same meter as the majority of epigrams, but the two were as distinct 
as satire and epic which also had an external unity that no longer 
signified anything. The epigram was so fixed in the matter of length 
and meter that when Martial wrote a long epigram in hexameters 
(vi. 64) he sprang at once to its defense (not altogether successfully) 
in the following poem. The epigram had retained its inscriptional 
brevity and had become associated with the elegiac couplet and to 
a somewhat lesser degree with the hendecasyllabics, and both sorts 
have the iambic bitterness fastened upon them by literary tradition. 

It is always easier to define accurately and also to dissect 
mechanically an imitative work of art than an original one. To 
find types in Roman poetry is less difficult than in Greek, just as it 
is easy in the plays of Seneca to recognize in their exaggerated form 
the more mechanical characteristics of Greek drama which were in 
their origin not mechanical but natural, not deliberate or studied 
but rather the outcome of genius on the one hand and circumstance 
on the other, and which emerge only under the scrutiny of the 
dissecter. The Greek lyric poet, whether elegiac, iambic, or 
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unclassified, wrote as his instinct prompted him to write, subject 
perhaps to rigid laws of detail, but largely untrammeled by the 
necessity of conforming to type. Subsequent study may find the 
typical forms emerging: they frequently become crystallized in 
the less original Roman imitators. 

In what we have come to know as epigrams, I fancy that the 
process of selection was still going on in Roman times; in other 
words, that the Roman in this particular line (as also in others, be 
it insisted) was not purely an imitator, but rather brought to perfec- 
tion a definite type in its narrowed sphere. Makail says (Gk. Anth., 
p. 5) that "no good epigram sacrifices its finer poetic substance to 
the desire of making a point; and none of the best depend on having 
a point at all." He proceeds to show that the later Greek epigrams, 
like the Latin, exhibit an increasing insistence on point, and he 
attributes this to the fact that both belong to a debased period of 
literature. I should say rather that the specified type developed 
and crystallized into this particular form. Neither the early nor 
the late epigram can be judged good or bad on the basis of the canons 
of a different age. Catullus had already contributed to the narrowing 
of the field of the epigram and to its differentiation from other 
miscellaneous short poems. His successors developed one particular 
line. Martial gave to this line its permanent form. To compre- 
hend the characteristics which combine to determine this type, we 
must look further into Martial's output and into his own attitude 
toward it. 

To return, then, to the introductory epistle to Martial's first 
book of epigrams. His opening sentence expresses the conviction 
that in his books he will show such temperamentum that no one with 
proper self-respect can be offended; for, he says, he is going to make 
game without injuring the dignity of even the humblest. This 
has a very familiar ring after Horace's sed hie stilus hand petet ultro 
quemquam animantum, and his description of Lucilius' attacks on 
everyone save the friends of virtue, as well as Juvenal's similar 
characterization of Lucilius. By Martial's day satire was so generally 
accepted as a weapon of offensive warfare as to be defined as carmen 
maledicum, but like Martial, the satirists defended themselves by 
disowning any personal venom. The epigrammatist returns to this 
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defense not infrequently: compare parcere personis, dicere de vitiis 
(x. 33), exactly the attitude of the satirist; procul a libellis nigra 
sit meis Jama (x. 3) ; he wishes to disown any atro carmina quae 
madent vene.no (vii. 72) which some malignus may impute to him; 
ludimus innocui (vii. 12). 

Martial adds to his statement of altruism in his opening apology, 
after claiming for himself infimarum quoque personarum reverentia: 
quae adeo antiquis auctoribus defuit, ut nominibus non tantum veris 
dbusi sint, sed et magnis. Now this is precisely the charge that 
Horace makes (in no unfriendly way) against Lucilius (Sat. ii. 1. 68), 
and it is what Juvenal, too, implies of the early satirists (i. 152). 
This is the point which Lucilius had in common with the Old Comedy, 
the comedy dpxato vel «r' ow^aros as Euanthius calls it, a bitterness 
that lay in the abuse dispensed by the chorus, so Horace says 
(A. P. 381 ff.), and which led to its suppression. Lucilius showed 
the same personal bitterness, so that Quintilian's reference to his 
libertas atque inde acerbitas (x. 1. 94) directly follows Horace's tradi- 
tion. For himself, Horace renounces the personal bitterness of 
Lucilius as does Martial that of Catullus. 

Catullus deserves the charge richly. The alliance of the elegiac 
inscription with the iambic brought it into a caustic family circle. 
By Catullus' day iambic had come to stand for a type of poem 
rather than a meter. When he says, in 36. 5, truces vibrare iambos 
he might refer to real iambic verses, but he begins poem 40 : Quaenarn 
te mala mens miselle Ravide cogit praecipitem in meos iambos ? And 
he is attacking Ravidus not in iambics but in hendecasyllables. 
Horace, when he uses the term iambi, refers usually to his Epodes, 
always as vindictive poems : in celeres iambos misitfurentem (i. 16. 22), 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo (A. P. 79). 

In the actual epodic form Horace (probably with justice) claims 
to be the first iambic poet in Rome, just as he claimed with equal 
justice to be the first lyric poet: Parios ego primus iambos ostendi 
Latio, numeros animosque secutus Archilochi (Epist. i. 19. 23). And 
yet, be it noted, Quintilian makes Catullus and Bibaculus iambic 
poets. Also he gives the explanation of his own statement if we 
will read him aright: Iambus non sane a Romanis celebratus est ut 
proprium opus, quibusdam interpositus; cuius acerbitas in Catullo, 
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Bibaculo, Horatio, quamquam Mi epodos interveniat, reperietur. We 
certainly know of no epodes of Catullus, and Horace's claim can 
hardly be questioned. Quintilian would say that the iambic spirit 
is in the earlier poets though Horace first used the epodic refrain. 
Iambus was actually the name of the type defined by tone rather 
than by meter — wapa to ianfii{eiv. It is even doubtful whether there 
was an essential original distinction between trochaic and iambic. 
At any rate "iambic" with its connotation of bitterness came to 
cover both of the meters of f time although the majority were 
trochaic, largely hendecasyllabic. By Quintilian's day the list of 
poetic types included epic, dramatic, elegiac, satiric, iambic, lyric. 
Pliny's familiar testimony (iv. 14) is worth recalling in passing. 
When he sent his book of occasional poems to Paternus for criticism he 
called the verses hendecasyllables, a definition by meter, he insists, 
although to Catullus (12. 10) the term could have the same connota- 
tion as iambus. To Pliny it includes a wide variety of poems. He 
says: his iocamur, ludimus, amamus, dolemus, querimus, irascimur, 
describimus aliquid modo pressius modo elatius. Here is the 
"variety" of Horace somewhat extended, and here is a definition 
by description that exactly fits Martial's volumes. Indeed, Pliny 
says that Paternus may call the book epigrammata, idyllia, or 
eclogae, or merely poemata, ut multi. To him hendecasyllable did 
not imply invective — quite the contrary in v. 10. 2 where he uses 
it in contrast with scazontes. 

Sentius Augurinus wrote and recited what seem to have been 
poems like those of Martial. He too takes Catullus as his literary 
ancestor: 

Canto carmina versibus minutis 

his olim quibus et meus Catullus 

et Calvus veteresque. 

He called them poemata according to Pliny (iv. 27) who describes 
them as follows: multa tenuiter, multa sublimiter, multa venuste, 
mulia tenere, multa dulciter, multa cum bile. 

The same variety of type is ascribed by Pliny to the poems of 
Pompeius Saturninus, with the same lack of a defining title: 
Praeterea facit versus, quotes Catullus aut Calvus. Quantum Mis 
leporis, dulcedinis, amaritudinis, amoris! Inserit sane, sed data 
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opera, mollibus levibusque duriusculos quosdam, et hoc quasi Catullus 
aut Calvus (i. 16). The method of identification is reminiscent of 
the descriptions of satire in terms of Lucilius. 

Horace and Martial each renounces for himself the personal 
bitterness of invective: they claim to be inveighing against faults 
and not against the faulty, and they are at least partially justified 
in their claim. But neither of them renounces the sal which satirist 
and epigrammatist alike finds essential to his type of composition. 
This sal Horace defines in A. P. 270 ff. It must have urbanitas and 
be expressed lepido dicto. So Lucilius was comis et urbanus (Sat. 
i. 10. 64) or, as Cicero said, perurbanus (cf. urbanitas summa, De 
Fin. i. 7). The only sal that Horace disowns is the sal niger, or, 
as he calls it again, nigrae sucus loliginis, aerugo mera (Sat. i. 4. 100). 
It is clear, I think, that Catullus bears to Martial the same relation 
in this regard that Lucilius bears to Horace. He attacked viciously 
and by name without restraint or caution. 

Horace requires of the satirist not only sal but concise brevity, 
variety of treatment to suit each occasion, wit, and humor. The 
last he seems to have missed in Catullus. For it is in a discussion 
of these points and while writing satire that Horace speaks slightingly 
of the earlier poet. When he became a lyricist he ignored and 
copied Catullus. 

There is more insistence in Martial on the wit and humor than 
is made by the satirists, but here again there is a similarity in what 
both groups consider necessary. Martial insists that an epigram 
must have sal and fel (vii. 25; viii. 3; x. 9; xiii. 1), especially 
the former which he defines as Romanus. Another characteristic 
which Martial claims for the epigram and which had already become 
somewhat associated with the satire, is plain speaking, carried to 
the limit of obscenity. Lascivam verborum veritatem, id est epigramma- 
ton linguam, excusarem, si meum esset exemplum: sic scribit Catullus. 
He warns all puritanical Catos to shun his theater or, if they enter, 
to realize that they enter forewarned. He frequently refers to 
lasciva Thalia (cf. vii. 17) in one way or another and takes full 
advantage of this right which he claims, more so than the satirists 
did. Pliny's tribute to Martial shows how well the poet succeeded 
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in the use of the three elements noted: qui plurimum in scribendo 
et salis haberet et fellis nee candoris minus. 

Again Martial insists that he makes no attempt at writing great 
poetry: nee doctum satis et parum severum (x. 19); ad Capitolini 
caelestia carmina belli grande cothurnati pone Maronis opus (v. 5). 
Horace (Sat. i. 4. 39 ff.) furnishes the locus classicus for this position. 
A real "lyric" poetess, Martial compares to Sappho (vii. 69) and 
speaks of carmina Flacci as lyrics of the Pindaric school (viii. 18). 
On the other hand, Martial has none of Horace's horror of general 
popularity; he desires the approval, not of the critic, but of the 
public : 

Lector et auditor nostros probat, Aule, libellos. 

Sed quidam exactor esse poeta negat. 
Non nimium euro: nam cenae fercula nostrae 
malim convivis quam placuisse cocis. 

Martial does not wholly renounce a serious purpose in his work; 
he insists that his epigrams are not mere lusus and ioci (iv. 49), but 
explains that his main object is to write what is pleasing and states 
why: 

Seria cum possim, quod delectantia malo 
scribere, tu causa es, lector amice, mini. 

Catullus was not much concerned with fame, but he did write: 
quod patrona virgo plus uno maneat perenne saeclo. 

The epigram seems to have been looked on as an outspoken 
poem with an abusive tendency, not, however, malicious; spiced 
with wit and urbanity; attacking the vices of the times. All of 
which applies to satire as well. But that there is a wide gulf between 
satire and epigram can hardly be doubted. In origin they were 
quite unlike. Satire originated in the semipopular philosophic essay, 
epigram in the short elegiac and iambic poem, conditioned by its 
original use which was in all probability inscriptional. The essay 
was essentially rambling, unconfined, casual ; the epigram must be 
concise and straight to the point, always brief. The one had its 
origin in abstractions, the other in something concrete : statue, tomb- 
stone, or, later some specific incident. Both were addressed to an 
audience that was somewhat general. Satire, like the philosophy 
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from which it sprung, tended away from the abstract toward the 
concrete — to the attack on the sinner rather than on the sin — and 
soon became the common carrier for criticism in a pretty wide 
sense. The epigram with its concise wit tended toward the con- 
densed abuse of the individual, enough so to gain the reputation of 
being maliciously abusive. The poems of Catullus give ample 
warrant for such a tradition, and of the few fragments that we have 
from Calvus at least two are of the abusive sort aimed at Tigellius 
and Caesar. (Cf. Porph. ad Hor. Sat. i. 3. 3, and Suet., J.C. 49.) 
It also tended, however, toward the concise expresion of abstract 
ideas as well as concrete. The moralizing tendency of the tomb- 
stone is natural enough and familiar. It was not unnatural to extend 
this to the personal abusive epigram, adding proverbial morals to 
somewhat conventional invective. And between the age of Catullus 
and that of Martial there was a long period of rapid changes in 
Roman spirit and in Roman letters that must be briefly noted at 
the risk of digressing too widely from the subject under discussion. 

Stoicism came to Rome as a philosophic system by the side of 
Epicureanism. Philosophers of the various schools were to be found 
throughout Magna Graecia and must have appeared early in the 
capital city. But they were not welcome. The Roman religion was 
an affair primarily of the government, a part of the machinery which 
had gradually grown up to make Rome a thoroughly caste- controlled 
state. The spirit of cosmopolitanism was abroad in the world. 
Since the collapse of Alexander's empire the individual throughout 
the Greek cities had lost all civic and all national sense and had 
fallen back on himself. Individualism succeeded nationalism, and 
the next logical step is cosmopolitanism. Philosophy in its practical 
phases is a natural accompaniment to such a development, giving to 
the individual the guide which he needs to direct his life when the 
controlling influence of the state is relaxed. A purely formal religion 
is adequate for the state, but not for the individual. 

Rome of the early second century was still far behind the rest of 
the Mediterranean world in the story of development, economic, 
political, intellectual. The state was still the all-important and 
largely sufficing interest. The defensive struggle for political exist- 
ence was still keen enough to serve as a motive in life for the body 
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of citizens. But even for Rome a new era was beginning. Her 
position was reasonably secure with Carthage defeated, and the 
success of her policy of intermeddling in the East gave her a new 
sense of confidence. The building up of regular armies, the release 
of the citizen from constant service, the new contacts with older 
civilizations, and the wealth and leisure that came with imperial 
expansion — all these were tendencies that pointed the mind of the 
thinking man toward a revolt from the old nationalism. Philosophy 
was seen by the conservative leaders to furnish both the incentive 
and the weapons for revolt. The obvious method of handling was 
probably the worst, and it was the one which the senate adopted. 
The philosophers were expelled. It is the ineffective exclusiveness 
of the old order trying to shut out what threatens its monopoly. So 
the Bacchanalian worshipers had been expelled, and so were the 
Chaldean soothsayers and the Jews to fall under the same law. 
The attitude is typified by old Cato inveighing against Greek science, 
Greek philosophy, and Greek literature: quandoque ista gens suas 
litteras dabit, omnia corrumpet, turn etiam magis, si medicos suos hue 
mittet. 

But philosophers could come back and the Roman could now 
go to Athens or to Rhodes or to Asia Minor. Individualism, more- 
over, was coming into its own as the century advanced. The 
state had to adopt other measures than banishment to meet the situa- 
tion, and its second thought was as usual much better than its first, 
namely, to face the new schools of thought, to adopt what could be 
accepted into the established machinery of religion, and to try by 
absorption to render it harmless. From the metaphysical specula- 
tion there was little to fear, but the same could not be said of the 
ethical conclusions. Of the various philosophies the Roman mind, 
with none of the Greek subtlety for distinctions, grasped the general 
outline of the two most obviously different: Stoicism and Epicurean- 
ism. It was an easy choice between them, made no doubt entirely 
unconsciously but no less effectively. Stoicism came very soon to 
be the adopted system of the established church. Its pantheism 
was not wholly inconsistent with Roman religion, and its ethical 
creed could readily be made to serve its new master. No more 
striking illustration of the completeness of this association could 
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be sought than the persistent Stoic opposition to the empire of the 
first century — the remnant of the bitter-enders, the little group of 
wilful men who fought the system which was the outcome of popular 
revolt against the senate. 

The significance of this absorption is great. Stoic doctrines are 
to a considerable extent curtailed to fit their new settings, but in 
their reduced form they attain a general acceptance which amounts 
to orthodoxy. The standard of living, virtus, and the sinfulness of 
its opposites, avaritia, luxuria, voluptas, superstitio, are from now 
on a part of the established creed. The Stoic becomes the religious 
man — most men accept the tenets of Stoic ethics; and Epicurean, 
to the bulk of the people, becomes only a polite name for the non- 
religious man, at first the scientific materialist who finds a rational 
explanation of the universe which makes God unnecessary, but 
finally all those, as well, who seek proverbial justification for an 
unthinking life of pleasure. But it should be noted that just as 
the maxims of the Stoic become the commonplaces of ordinary 
morality, so the maxims of Epicureanism become popular catch- 
words bereft of philosophical content. The carpe diem poems of 
Horace do not classify him as an Epicurean : the phrase has no more 
the earmarks of a philosophic school than the Es bibe hide veni of 
the stones on the Latin Way. 

One phase of Stoic doctrine has been often noted, but its 
importance can hardly be exaggerated: the destructive critical 
element was always strong. This is one of numerous points 
which predestined Stoicism to be more of a religion than the other 
Greek philosophies. Many a student has found in early contact 
with Judaism an explanation of the moral fervor of the Stoic, and 
such influence there surely was, but it is not necessary to go beyond 
the inheritance from Cynism to find a source for the vigorous attack 
on vices. Doubtless the combination of the two explains the 
passionate reforming tendencies of Stoicism. Some of this spirit 
came over into Roman Stoicism. But the Stoic philosophy can 
hardly be said to have survived at Rome as a system. Its absorption 
left intact the vehicle of expression and the chief objects of attack — 
the cardinal vices; also, to perhaps a somewhat lesser degree, the 
ideal of virtus. The vehicle, in the hands of men whose interest was 
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primarily literary, became the carrier for pretty general criticism 
of contemporary life. In such form it crystallized more in satire 
than in any other single literary form. But the spirit of individual 
criticism from a personal point of view once established permeated 
all literature. The criticism of his fellow-men is a congenial task 
to the average human being, whether Roman or American, and there 
was an added piquancy to the undertaking during the first century 
of the empire because it was often fraught with danger. 

This has been a very long digression, but it seemed necessary to 
avoid the appearance of absurdity or sensationalism in explaining 
much that is to be found in Martial as having its ultimate origin 
in Stoic satire. It would be worse than absurd to picture Martial, 
the flatterer and polite beggar, as a stern Stoic. Such rigid philos- 
ophers are the butts of pungent epigrams (cf. i. 8 and xi. 56). 
But the element of criticism had come into literature to stay and it 
found congenial soil in the mind of Martial. Catullus was more the 
inspired poet than either Horace or Martial. Incidents and people 
touched his emotion and roused his passion: the classification of 
people or their typical characteristics never occurred to him. On 
Martial the life of the present made just as strong a claim, but with 
him intellectual criticism is the rule, lyric imagination the rare 
exception. Martial uses individuals as did Catullus, but he is 
interested in them to a large extent as misers or spendthrifts, as 
silly fops or fortune-hunters, as men who dine too well or women 
who dissemble badly. The competition for the sportula, the social 
racing which produced the rich parvenu, the ridiculous extreme to 
which recitations were carried, the noise and discomforts of the city, 
these and similar subjects are common to Martial and Juvenal. 
They, rather than avarice, luxury, pleasure, and superstition, are 
the popular satiric subjects in this later day. Juvenal defines his 
subject as quidquid agunt homines; Martial receives from his Muse 
the instruction: Adgnoscat Mores vita legatque suos. 

Martial was sincere in considering himself a follower of Catullus. 
In his hendecasyllabics the reminiscences of the earlier poet are 
frequent and clear, and Martial, far from trying to conceal them, 
almost always calls attention to them. The rhythm of Sili, 
Castalidum decus sororum inevitably suggests Passer deliciae meae 
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puellae, and lest the reader might think that he had caught the poet 
in unadmitted plagiarism, Martial winds up the poem : 

Sic forsan tener ausus est Catullus 
magno mittere passerem Maroni. 

In the same fashion he begins again Quisquis Flaminiam teris, viator, 
and acknowledges his indebtedness by the frank quotation of Veneres 
Cupidinesque in line 6. Such instances are easily multiplied and 
indicate that his hope expressed in 10. 78 is no empty phrase: 

Sic inter veteres legar poetas 

nee multos mini praeferas priores, 

uno sed tibi sim minor Catullo. 

He knew himself to be, as he was, a real descendant of the Veronese 
poet. But satire had worked its influence in the period that 
separated the two and had effected a substantial change in subject- 
matter and in tone. 

A second line of influence which helped to determine the character 
of Martial's epigram is less clearly related to satire, although I 
believe that in this respect, too, the satire exercised a great deal of 
weight. The epigrams of Catullus in a general way remained true 
to the original character of the type. The actual inscription, of 
course, required no exposition because the stone on which it was 
carved furnished its raison d'etre. But the literary epigram retained 
the brevity of its more utilitarian ancestor, and Catullus is wont to 
give much in small compass. He does not, however, strive for point 
any more than the early epigrammatists of the Greek Anthology did. 
An epigram of the early period attained excellence first by the 
perfection of statement, only secondarily by the conceit contained, 
and practically never by "point." The later development by which 
the sting at the end, the rhetorical "point," came to be a chief 
characteristic of an epigram is, I believe, part of the same develop- 
ment which produced a Tacitus and a Juvenal. 

In Cicero's day the war between Asianism and Atticism was a 
vigorous reality, but under the empire the struggle was between 
Ciceronianism and the newer rhetorical style which permeated all 
branches of literature. The public readings contributed much to 
the development of this pointed style, but it had begun with Sallust. 
Discarding the sonorous periods of Cicero, Sallust developed a 
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conciseness that became at times obscure. Terse description, 
antitheses, unusual words, whether old ones that had passed out of 
current use or new ones just coming in, served to make his style 
striking and appealing to an age that strove for the spectacular. 

But Sallust is precisely the historian who most clearly bases his 
theory of history upon Stoic principles and presents them in the 
phraseology of satiric diatribe. The introduction to the Jugurthine 
War and to a greater extent that to the Catilinarian Conspiracy read 
like Stoic essays. Virtus is eulogized : luxury, avarice, worldly ambi- 
tion are inveighed against. The whole character of these historical 
monographs is influenced by the satiric genre. The liberal introduc- 
tion of direct speeches, the picturesque presentation of the characters, 
the caustic comment is all thoroughly satiric. It is hardly fantastic 
to see in the Stoic paradox the origin of the epigrammatic mot that 
distinguishes Sallust from Cicero. There is hardly an epigram in 
all the pages of the great orator. His effects are cumulative. But 
Sallust writes in epigrams. The empire saw the development and 
exaggeration of this tendency. At its best it was forceful and 
effective, at its worst cheaply melodramatic. In satire it had an 
ample field. The popular verse essay with its characterization of 
types, its colloquial freedom of form, and its frequent introduction 
of direct dialogue was particularly suited to the terse epigrammatic 
style. This tendency developed greatly after Horace's day, for 
Juvenal has far more of the concise, pungent epigram that presents 
in a phrase a vivid and a lasting picture than Horace ever had, far 
more of the surprises in thought and expression, much more conscious 
effort to be striking. The germ, however, was already present in 
Horace's output and the satiric attitude was growing. As it entered 
into the epigram it found congenial soil. It took possession of that 
type and the passion for what was striking and surprising led to the 
development of the striking point, the surprise conclusion to the 
epigram. 

To summarize. The epigram seems to have come from the 
Greeks to the Romans an ill-defined branch of the lyric. It was by 
virtue of its origin brief and often inscriptional in character. 
Catullus gave to this type of poetry some attention, although he 
can hardly be said to distinguish it with any degree of sharpness 
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from other types of the lyric. His personality gave to the epigram 
a bent toward invective. Diomedes (Keil, i, p. 485), in describing 
iambic poems (regularly held to be abusive), names Lucilius, Catullus, 
Horace, and Bibaculus as authors of the genre as well as Archilochus 
and Hipponax. The common element is the invective tone. What 
changes were wrought by Domitius Marsus and Pedo Albinovanus in 
Augustus' day or by Gaetulicus a generation later cannot now be 
told. But by Martial's time the influence of satire and of rhetoric 
had accomplished much. His epigrams exhibit all the salient 
characteristics of satire: terseness, variety, dramatic qualities, 
dialogue, pungent wit, irony, at times reflection, always humor. 
They are thoroughly satiric. The picture of the noisy city in an 
epigram of twenty-eight lines (xii. 57) is Juvenalian satire on a small 
scale. Friendship for him is based on virtus (i. 39). The attraction 
of Faustinus' farm leads him astray into an epigram of fifty-one lines 
(iii. 58), and the familiar bill of fare attracts him more than once 
(cf. v. 78). In an epigram of the Anthology (Anth. Lat. i. 1. 276) as- 
cribed to him, the golden mean is his ideal : 

Nee volo me summis Fortuna neque adplicet imis, 

sed medium vitae temperet ilia gradum. 
Invidia excelsos, inopes iniuria vexat: 

quam felix vivit, quisquis utraque caret! 

At the same time his epigrams are not satires. In form they maintain 
with rare exception the two great essentials of the epigram: concise 
expression and unity of idea. And they have acquired a third 
quality, the rhetorical point. They are satiric epigrams and mark 
the end of the evolution of this particular lyric type and the beginning 
of its long period of involution. 
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